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MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


Tue plan of a system of military discipline and drill for the public 
school, is a practical one ; for whatever smacks of the soldier is fully 
appreciated by boys. Who has not watched them enjoying them- 
selves in playing “trainers,” and noticed the zest with which they 
performed the various evolutions their imitation or fancy suggested ? 

If, then, this love of the soldiers’ duty exists, as it were, inherent in 
the young, surely it may be turned to good account in their training, 
Why may they not have the soldier’s courage and fortitude to fight 
the great battle of life resolutely and nobly? Surely it seems but 
just. Let us, however, consider what are some of the advantages of 
the system which recommend it to our consideration. 

Obedience is the first duty of the soldier. This is imperative, 
There must be a prompt and ready compliance with the very word 
of command., Is not obedience the first law of the school room? Is 
it not the cardinal virtue of every citizen and every Christian? True 
there is a disregard for law, and a disrespect for the makers of law, 
And this arises, in a great measure, from the teachings of Young 
America. He is as good as any one, and from this premise he draws 
his own conclusions, that he is therefore bound to obey none. Not so 
with the soldier. While he distinctly recognizes the equality of the 
“ Declaration,” he also acknowledges the foundation of that true Inde- 
pendence, that there must be law and therefore obedience... We 
Vou. XIII. No. 9. 17 
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argue then that habits of obedience will therefore result from a wise 
military discipline ; that it will correct all headstrong impetuosity, but 
at the same time in no wise injure a spirit of true independence and 
originality of character. By this discipline, duties which would oth- 
erwise be unpalatable, are discharged with a hearty relish. 

There are other commendations for this system, aside from obedi- 
ence. Order, system, promptness, and faithfulness, are among the 
qualities of a good soldier; they are habits that may easily be ob- 
tained by a soldier’s duties and a soldier’s discipline. These are 
habits, essential to every station in life. The school trains the young 
to these stations, therefore it belongs to it te cultivate these qualities. 
They may be best cultivated under this system, and therefore this is 
the system for the school. 

Another advantage which we shall point out, and one of paramount 
importance is, that it serves to give a full and perfect development to 
the physical powers. 

Strengthening the body is necessary not only for its own sake, but 
indispensable as a means of invigorating the mind. A regular daily 
drill is systematic physical culture, and that too of the best possible 
character. 

The erect manly forms of those who are students where this is 
practised, the glowing faces, and graceful movements, are enough in 
themselves to recommend the subject, aside from its other merits. 

By military drill, we may assure our pupils of a strong mind in 
a sound body when they pass from school to the out-doors of life, to 
face its sunshine and buffet its storms. 

We believe that no mode of exercise so develops the vital energy. 
It has no bowing of the body, no cramping the seat of life, no languor 
of form, no listless rest, no shrinking from unused limbs ; all is erect, 
expanded, fresh and graceful. 

Another incident of the system for future use, is that we may thus 
prepare for the duties which patriotism may demand of a citizen sol- 
dier. Thus while attending to private pursuits, we are contributing 
to public security. Having no large standing army, the public 
strength rests on the capacity of citizens becoming soldiers promptly, 
in emergency. Precisely in the spirit of the constitution, which 
secures the right of bearing arms, we would teach him to use them, 
and render them effective in combination. 

Our citizens are all soldiers; but the habit of command, like all 
habits, requires time and experience; and by this system it is time 
saved. 

















We would by no means foster a warlike or marauding spirit ; no 
toleration of war, but as an evil which we can not always avoid. We 
say in the name of Him, whose advent was heralded by “ Peace, 
good will to men,” and who is no less the God of battles, never wear 
a weapon, save to defend life, or vindicate public rights by State or 
National authority. We would teach, that the best patriot is the one 
best prepared to fulfill every duty as a citizen under the flag of our 
country ; in war as well as peace, if war be a stern necessity. 

One objection may perhaps arise in the minds of some, viz., that 
the drill will interfere with the daily routine of studies. This is not 
necessary. It may very well be limited to play hours, thus securing 
to the pupils a pleasant and profitable amusement, at the same time 
—- them against the too frequent evils of the play ground. 

: Muskets are not absolutely essential. There are many good sub- 
aoe in shape of wooden guns, lances, &c., that can be procured at 
a very small expense. 

But one objection more will we now consider, viz., that the teacher 
is ignorant of military evolutions. This may be easily overcome. 
For there is some one in every community who does understand 
them; and such are always ready to give instruction. Besides, there 
are many systems of tactics fully illustrated and demonstrated. With 
alittle energy this difficulty will readily disappear. We will, how- 
ever, reserve for another article the methods for promoting the intro- 
duction of military discipline into our public schools. 

B. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

THE — a lies at the very foundation of our system of 
education. And yet, teachers of inexperience, and of very inferior 
attainments, are often employed in them. There can be no more 
grievous error than this. 

If sound wisdom, and nice discrimination are ever essential requi- 
sites in a teacher, they are in the instructor of the primary school. 

The custom of making these, schools for practice, instead of PRAC- 
TICAL SCHOOLS, is the result of the mammon worship of these latter 
days. For itis a fact, that primary teachers, are poorest paid; while 
itis equally true, that their position, is the most important, their labor, 
the most arduous. 
We well know that the influences and teachings of our early yeais 
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stamped themselves most indelibly upon the mind. How many 
scenes and lessons of those early days do we remember, while the 
instructions of a later period are forgotten. 

How many there are whose first impressions were those of sin and 
misery, and how were the fetters riveted upon them, from which all 
time could scarce set them free. The stream of life, polluted at the 
fountain, ever shows the foulness of its origin, throughout all its di- 
verging course. How much of the vice and crime that so mars our 
joy and disgraces our race, is due to early influences! How many 
seeds of virtue, sown in the garden of the youthful heart,—which, 
though they seem to have fallen unheeded,—have sprung up as it 
were in a night, to bloom forever in perennial beauty. “ Who has 
not heard of reprobate sons, after years of prodigality and vice, stop- 
ped short in their course, by remembrances of scenes of innocence and 
peace, in which a mother’s reproving look or gentle voice bore a part.* 

Such then being the influence of early impressions, it must seem 
obvious, that the primary school ought to be estimated upon sound 
principles. The young receive here their most lasting school impres- 
sions. Hrre they form habits that will be the basis of all their future 
life. The ancients, recognized the principle of the oft quoted but 
greatly abused proverb, “as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” For, 
as Quintilian says, they employed “even for elementary schools, the 
most skillful teachers.” And that these elementary schools answered 
to our primary schools, is evident from the context,in which he al- 
ludes to the best_methods of alphabetical instruction. 

If any children of our schools must suffer from the incompetency 
of a teacher, let it not be the little ones. Let their first lessons be ° 
those of truth. Let them be guided into paths of knowledge by 
pleasant ways. NY 

Let the teacher realize, that the whole future life of his pupils, de- 
pends upon the habits formed, and the principles inculcated in the 
primary school. . 

Let committees remember the wise counsel of Penn, to the guar- 
dians of his children. “Let their learning be liberal; spare no cost; 
for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” 

Laying aside these general considerations, let us pass to a more 
practical view of our subject, viz., How can we best discharge our 
duty, as teachers of the young ? 

Ist. We must recognize in them three distinct, yet dependent na- 





* Norton’s Sermons on Influence after Death. 
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tures, requiring a harmonious development, viz. The Physical, 
Moral and Intellectual. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” is the wise sentiment of Juvena’, 
and is what we should “work for, pray for.” 

A great and radical defect exists in our system of public instruc- 
tion; viz., that of educating the mind at the expense of the body: as 
though intellectual culture was the universal panacea for all the ills 
of ignorance. 

Such a system as this can only result in the most lamentable effects- 

“Physical education,” said Aristotle, “is First in order of time?’ 
next follows cultivation of the desires; and lastly scientific culture; 
yet, for the sake of recreation, alternation should be practiced.” “A 
healthy and well cultivated soul in a sound body,” was the ideal for 
which he strove. It was the testimony of Alexander the Great, that 
next to his father, Aristotle steod first in his affections. “‘TTo the former’ 
he says, “I owe the blessings of life. To the latter, the blessings of a 
good life.” 

Lycurgus acknowledging the necessity of this first step of instruc- 
tion, expressly commended it to his countrymen, in his legislations. 

Aristophanes thus points out the evils, attending the negleet of this 
culture during his time. 

“Behold these blessings all reversed, 
A pallid cheek, 

Shrunk shoulders, chest contracted, sapless limbs, 
A mind debased.” 

Modern educators also, have followed in the samechannel. Locke 
begins his work, entitled “Thoughts concerning the Education of 
Children,” with the principle, “Sana mensin corpore sanos.” We 
might extend our list of those, who have thus taken a right view of 
education, to almest any length. It will suffice any teacher to com. 
pare the intellectual and physical development of the cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, with the students of any literary 
college. The conclusion will prove inevitable. We are training the 
mind at the expense of the body. The former is endeavoring to in- 
crease, while the latter continues to decrease. What is the value of 
mental strength combined with the suffering of an enfeebled bedy? 

Mest important are these considerations, to the primary school 
teachers. Their pupils are to have laid the foundation of a physical, 
as well as intellectual culture. 

They are at the period of growth of body, as well as mind. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, no one will be so cruel as to confine his pupils to 
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stiff and rigid positions, for any length of time: He will not compel 
them to gaze with vacant eye on pages they cannot comprehend. He 


-will not oblige them to disobey the laws of Nature in obeying him ;— 


but will so arrange his various exercises, that play and study may 
both combine to render them cheerful and happy. Variety is the 
spice of life ;—the soul of the life of children. 

The teacher should remember, that 


“ Slow pass our days in childhood,— 
Every day seems like a century.” —Bryant. 


Physical exercise should have its due portion of time, in the daily 
routine of school life. Marching, Motion, Singing, Calisthenics and 
Gymnastics are indispensable, both for the health and happiness of 
the child. “ Give the children time to play : encourage them to play: 
help them to play.” 

Another remark, upon the culture of a cheerful disposition, may 
not be out of place here. There are many who check all the out- 
gushings of enthusiasm and happiness manifested in the school-room. 
Many who frown down a smile here, as though the place was most 
holy ground; and that holiness was inconsistent with joyousness. 
Such a spirit as this is most pernicious in its effects. Most debasing 
in its character. Blight not the joy of children, by such heartless 
tyranny. But enter with your whole soul into their happiness, and 
win them to your desire by touching sympathetic chords in their 
hearts. 

My fellow teachers, let me entreat you to study wisely upon these 
points. And not to study only, but to act. So “ act, act in the living 
Present, Heart within, and God o’erhead.” Then will your labors be 
crowned with enduring success; and your name lovingly cherished 
by a people wise, and well. 

The next Principle in Primary Instruction, to which we shall al- 
lude, is Moral Training. We do not mean by this, that the teacher 
ought to read lectures upon Ethics, to his pupils. This would be 
simply absurd. But the child should be taught the difference between 
right and wrong, from his own conscience. Or in other words, by 
the Principle of Egotistic Education, or the drawing out process, 
Pestalozzi labored so assiduously to introduce. He should be led to 
act from motives which may safely be the rule of his life. 

This should be a means, and a powerful one it is, for governing the 
pupil. But, it should be used with judgment. Fear is a poorer mo- 
tive than love. The child should be taught to love God, and not to 
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fear Him; or in other words, to be afraid of Him, for there is a 
difference between a holy fear, and childish dread. By this we mean 
that a child should never have the word of God used to frighten him 
to obedience. But rather the loving kindness of the gentle Saviour 
should lead him to love obedience. The true idea of Moral Education 
it seems to us, is two fold. First, in a negative, and secondly, in a 
positive view. By means of negative training, children are to be 
shielded from the influences and temptations of evil. To this end it 
is necessary that they be constantly employed; either with their 
books or some pleasant and profitable amusement. Hence, it is im- 
perative upon the teacher to supervise their play, as well as their les- 
sons. By this means they may be prevented from many vices, and 
directed to virtue and godly living. ‘The great portion of this nega- 
tive training, rests with the parent. But the teacher must remember, 
that while the children are under his care, he stands in the parent’s 
stead ; and is responsible for their habits formed while in his hands. 
The evils he has to combat are superior to those of the parent in 
proportion to the number of his pupils. ‘Therefore he must ever be 
vigilant, ever watchful; instant in season, to warn, rebuke, and in- 
struct. 

Positive Education of the moral faculties, must aim at training the 
young to good habits, in all respects. And here the teacher must 
begin with fixed and determined principles. It belongs to him to 
know and appreciate the character of his pupils. To govern them 
wisely and well. Thus, by his firm, yet gentle manner, to gain their 
confidence, and merit their respect. Rules are easily given. But a 
certain degree of native talent is necessary to carry them out. 

The teacher should have as few laws, commands, and prohibitions 
as possible ; but these few, should be irrevocable. Or if they are to 
be altered, or abrogated, it should be done with as much ceremony 
as at their institution. No rule should ever be allowed to become an 
obsolete statute, for which there is no respect. Upon these considera- 
tions it is evident that no rule should be prescribed, without candid 
reflection. Rules for conduct should be given in plain and concise 
terms,—and no flattery, or other mixed motive, be used to derogate 
from their authority, while endeavoring to secure obedience. Pun- 
ishment should not always follow disobedience. But when it does, it 
should be shown that it proceeds from a desire to benefit the child. 
No trace of austerity should remain when it has been given, but the 
teacher should be as kind and gentle as before. 

Moral Lessons should come in regular order, in the routine of ex- 
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ercises. This we regard as a matter of the first importance. On the 
question of regular order, the following precept of an eminent divine 
on the subject of daily prayer, we deem applicable. “ He who prays 
not at stated times, will soon omit all prayer. He who prays only at 
stated times, will make but poor progress heavenward.” 

In accordance with this, we would have simple moral lessons pre- 
sented to the child each day. 

As an example of these lessons, suppose we desire to cultivate a 
spirit of disinterestedness and self-denial. Let such an one as the 
following be given. You say to the children, If a nice present was 
to be given to one of three children, would each be anxious to have 
another get it for himself? How should each do? In this way, we 
may cultivate all the motives and virtues of life. 

We cannot, of course, in such an article as this, develope all our 
ideas upon these topics. If we succeed in quickening thought upon 
them, our end will be attained. 

We must now turn our attention to what is considered the peculiar 
province of the school-room, viz., Intellectual Culture. In enter- 
ing upon the discussion of this subject, we are aware that it admits of 
two sides, viz., the Practical and Philosophical. This, however, not 
from the nature of the subject itself, but from the nature of public 
opinion. Parents are too fond of precocious children. They love to 
boast of their literary attainments, and “show them off” to a circle 
of admiring (?) friends. The teacher who best promotes this end, 
gains a good reputation, and therefore a good living. But woe to his 
reward from those same children, should they live to reap the fruits 
of the seed he sowed. Woe to his reward from the Author of those 
Laws, he despised. 

We would premise that intellectual culture, means the culture of 
the mind ; and that the simple learning of words, fails in promoting 
the required end. Intellectual culture must be intelligent culture, 
must awaken faculties of the mind, to act, not merely as they are 
acted upon, but from an innate life within, which will create, as well 
as be created. 

It is not only what we teach, but also how we teach, that is of great 
importance. There is a natural order in which the faculties are de- 
veloped. First of all are the senses. The senses of seeing and hear- 
ing, demand our first attention, inasmuch as upon a proper cultivation 
of these, depends much of the success of the primary school. 

The pupil should be taught to distinguish form, size and color. 
This may be done in various ways. Object lessons will form an im- 
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portant part of this tuition. The pupil should be taught to observe 
various objects, and then to describe them. By this latter lesson 
many things will be learned, not the least important of which, is the 
proper use of language. For the better promotion of this last, there 
is an important auxiliary, which at the same time may be made the 
vehicle for communicating a moral lesson. It is what we term Nar- 
ratives by teacher. These can be given to the whole school, or toa 
particular class; and then the pupils be required to tell what they 
can remember of them. 

The cultivation of the sense of hearing can probably best be culti- 
vated by music. We deem this as most important, both for the par- 
ticular use to which we have referred, and also as a recreation and 
discipline. 

The child now having learned to distinguish form, color and sound, 
having the faculties of observation cultivated, and his language stript 
of the senseless jargon of the nursery, is prepared to learn the 
Alphabet. 

I do not say that the method we propose is the best. But it has 
at least two things to recommend it. It is a common sense method. 
It has prodgced good results. The method is as follows. 

The class is before us—each one has aslate and pencil. We place 
the letter 0 upon the blackboard. The class talk with us about its 
shape; they will recognize it again. We now with a pointer run 
over its outline ; they trace it with their pencils in the air. Now they 
make it upon their slates. We examine their characters, and with 
words of approval cheer them. We now send them to the black- 
board to make the letter. Next give them the sound. Let all sound 
it; let each do the same; and thus we impress upon their minds the 
form and sound of this one letter. We next take g, then d, and 
finally we place a picture of a dog upon the board, and then the word 
dog. Now the three letters are known by sight and sound, and in 
pronouncing them, d-o-g is the result. This they know; because so 
it sounds, and so the picture warrants them in believing. ‘Therefore 
those three characters mean something. And now they will be 
delighted to talk about dogs. In this way all the letters may be 
learned, by their form and power; next comes their names. This is 
of minor importance ; but may be easily learned, now that they are 
acquainted with the things themselves. ‘The various words they have 
learned may be written upon the board, and as they pronounce one 
after another, an agreeable surprise will be to them, when they find 
that these words convey an idea, or form a sentence. Thus we see, 
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that all words thus learned should be real words, and not merely 
sounds. (It would be a wise thing for text-book makers, to remem- 
ber what is the definition of a word, in compiling their spelling-books 
and primers. ) 

Thus the pupil is advanced from the alphabet to the reader. We 
can not dwell upon this point longer and will only suggest that every 
word over which they pass, should be intelligently understood. For 
a method of teaching the definitions, we refer our readers to an ex- 
tract from the Hon. Mr. Philbrick’s report, in the July number of 
the JourRNAL. 

We must pass to the consideration of Arithmetic or Number. 

We must, in presenting this subject to the pupil, bear in mind that 
he does not possess the power of abstraction. ‘The idea of number 
should be conveyed to him by means of blocks, the numeral frame, or 
any visible objects. Thus he may be taught to count, having 
learned the value of numbers and their names. When these are 
understood, the characters which represent the numbers may be 
learned, and thus the alphabet of arithmetic is understood. 

The process of Addition is now explained as being a more expe- 
ditious way than counting, being however illustrated with objects. 

Multiplication will naturally follow as being a short way of adding. 

So with Subtraction and then Division. 

In this way he may be thoroughly drilled in the elementary princi- 
ples of numbers. 

Geography is another branch of instruction for the primary school. 
This study should also begin with a reference to visible objects. The 
teacher may begin at the school room or the play ground. The 
teacher may take a class to some part of the play ground, or when 
this is the highway, to that, and pointing out the principal objects, 
make an outline of the scene on a slate, designating by proper signs 
the chief objects which they see. The pupils are all this time talking 
over and calling the names of the objects as the teacher points them 
out. They now pass to the school room. The plan is transferred to 
the blackboard by the teacher, and from thence copied by the pupils 
on their slates. They are then told that this isa map. The points 
of compass are pointed out, and directions of the various objects 
taught. The pupils may extend their map at pleasure, until the 
whole neighborhood or district is thus mapped out. 

A map of the town, of the county, and of the state, may then form 
the subject of various lessons. This, with familiar talks concerning 
the shape of the earth, &c., together with the definitions of the simple 
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technical terms learned in some such intelligent manner, will form 
quite an extensive course of geography for the primary schools. 

Drawing should be made an exercise from the very first in the 
primary school. It cultivates the hand and the eye. It serves asa 
most profitable amusement, and in a great measure defeats idleness. 

We have thus imperfectly sketched the requirements of the pri- 
mary school. The duties of a primary teacher are thus summed up 
by the Honorable State Superintendent. 

“The formation of correct habits ; order, neatness, regularity. The 
cultivation of good manners, kindness, gentleness and love ; the instill- 
ing of right principles, purity, regard for truth and right.” 

Let the teacher ponder well the deep responsibilities his office 
involves. Let him reflect that to him is committed, in a great degree, 
the future destinies of immortal beings, fresh from the hands of their 
Creator, and entering upon a career of existence which is to know no 
termination. Above all, let him be deeply impressed with the reflec- 
tion, that during the rapidly fleeting years of childhood, the great 
work of education is going on with an impulse that can not be re- 
strained ; that while the body is progressing to maturity, the moral 
and intellectual faculties are constantly participating in all the influ- 
ences daily and hourly presented by the external world ; and that, 
with or without the instruction which it is his duty to communicate, 
results of infinite moment to the future welfare and prosperity of the 
beings confided to his care will be attained. 

The task of teaching the young is no small one. But the reward 
is commensurate with the labor. The child of to-day is the man of 
to-morrow. The vacant place we leave, he fills. And while our 
ashes mingle with those of former generations, our pupils gather round 
our resting-place to water its memorial flowers with tears of gratitude. 
May the noble band of instructors live in the loving remembrance of 
future generations ; and life’s lessons completed, receive the approba- 
tion of the Great Teacher, whose “ well done,” is the entrance-word 
to the Temple of Celestial Wisdom. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE DISTRICT SCHOOL OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


In the good old days of our “ pilgrim sires,” 
The palmy days of hickory fires, 

When labor yoked man’s sturdy will, 

And cared but little for the quill; 
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On rugged height or barren field, 

Which no increase of grain might yield, 
With roughened board, unsquared by rule, 
Arose the district village school. 


Within were gathered every age, 

From infancy to manhood’s stage, 

To learn to spell, to read and sew, 

And things that yankees ought to know. 


To bow or *‘ curchy ” when they came, 
And when they went to do the same, 

To sit with folded arms and stare, 

While “ Teacher” made a solemn prayer ; 


Then in a screaming tone to say— 





The spelling lesson for the day, 
To read how old men pelted thieves, 
In Webster’s classic knowledge leaves. 


To cipher on a greasy slate, 

And if perchance a dullard pate, 

To catch the ruler as it flew, 

And wear its badge of black and blue. 


Then went the boys in open air, 
Their lungs to fill and breeches tear ; 
Ten minutes gone, the ruler’s knell 
The time for “* Jography” would tell. 


In went the boys, out came the girls, 
With braided hair or tangled curls, 

A rope they skipped or played at school, 
Till window-sill was rapped by rule. 


At twelve the scholars were dismissed, 





And pretty girls were caught and kissed, 


As from a rusty iron nail 
They took the shining dinner-pail. 


The bread and cheese and nut-cakes flew, 
Like thistle-down or drop of dew ; 

Then “ tag” or ** snap-up” was the cry, 
While shouts of frolic filled the sky. 


















The “‘ nooning” over, ‘* Teacher” came, 
And everything went on the same, 
Except the prayer was made at night 
After a talk of ** wrong and right.” 


Then hied each urchin on his way, 
Save sons of mischief caught at play, 
Who then were taught by simple rule, 
The birchen law of district school. 


So passed the winter term away ; 
The teacher had his starveling pay, 
Which scarce sufficed to pay his bills, 
For ink and paper, pencils, quills. 


Afield then went each farmer’s son, 

To toil till harvesting was done; 

The younglings were still sent to school, 
Where some “ great girl” assumed the rule. 


She, like the master, ‘* boarded round,” 
Some smiled upon her, others frown’d, 
Half scared she went the district through, 
Never receiving half her due. 


Now Reason came with steady tread, 
While wrinkled Folly bowed her head, 
And ancient Custom yielded sway, 
On fair Reform’s inaug’ral day. 


Then to their work the District came, 
And built a school-house worth the name, 
Airy and light, with seats whose backs— 
Were more like chairs and less like racks: 


For such the ‘‘ benches” I must say— 
In our forefather’s ‘* golden day”! 

A smoothened slab and rough at that, 
With desk unfit for dog or cat: 


Yet notwithstanding, I confess— 

There were a few men; more or less, 
Who thus contrived to pave the way 

To Fame, which lives undimmed to-day. 


All honor to each glorious name, 
Undying be their wreath of fame ; 
Yet ’twas not slab or desk or rule, 
That lit those stars of district school. 


*Twas Genius, which no power can quell, 
Almighty in its magic spell, 

O’erleaping every bond and tie, 

To claim aftinity on high. 


The District School of the Past and Present. 
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Go on ye Builders of the Mind, , 
God-like reward your hand shall find, 
Great virtues, noble deeds be shown, 

By those whom ye as pupils own. 


And Learners, see that ye prepare— 

To battle wit: life’s daily care, 

To conquer weakness, serve the right, 
And spread abroad pure Wisdom’s light. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the publication of the school laws in the last number of the 
Journal, the following act was inadvertently omitted. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
An Act in alteration of an Act entitled ** An Act in addition to and in alteration 
of an Act concerning Education,” passed May Session, A. D. 1856. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Assembly 
convened : 

That so much of the proviso contained in the first section, chapter third, of 
the act to which this is in addition, as provides that no district shall be divided 
so that either part thereof shall contain less than forty persons between the ages 
of four and sixteen years, be and the same is hereby repealed; provided, that 
no district shall be divided, or in any way altered, unless by the consent of said 
district, first had and obtained, at a meeting of said district, legally warned 
and held for that purpose; provided further, that this act shall not be so con- 
strued as to authorize any new district to be formed which shall contain less 
than forty persons between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

Approved, June 17, 1858. 

The particular official duties required of school officers, for the 
month of September, are as follows : 

The district committees are required, on or before the 30th of this 
month, to make a written report to the board of school visitors of the 
town, which shall state the length of each school term; the amount of 
money received from various sources, and how expended ; the number 
of children of each sex attending school, and the average attendance 
of each sex ; the number of pupils over sixteen years of age ; the num- 
ber of male and female teachers, the length of time employed and the 
wages of each; the different branches taught in the school, the number 
of pupils in each branch ; the number of public examinations, lectures, 


visits, and by whom. 
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Blanks for the collection of these statistics were forwarded to the 
acting school visitors early in the year, to be by them distributed to 
the district committees. 

It will be remembered, that the annual district meetings must be 
called in the month of September. In the absence of the district 
committee, it becomes the duty of the clerks to call these meetings. 

It will be noticed that the law of 1858, makes it necessary for those 
districts which collect tuition upon the scholar, to fix the rate to be 
paid before the commencement of a term of schooling. 

The Acting School Visitors are to make a full annual report of the 
condition of the common schools of the towns where they act, and of 
all the important facts concerning the same, to the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, on or before the first day of October, and also to 
prepare an abstract of such report to be read at the annual meeting 
of the town. 

I would respectfulty request the visitors, in their reports for the 
present year, to speak of the results of the school system where the 
schools are free, especially where a tax is assessed on the property 
for the annual support of schools, also of the influence of the State 
Normal School upon the schools of their respective towns, and upon 
the qualifications of teachers generally. 

Teachers’ Institutes are to be held in six counties this autumn. I 
shall be happy to meet school officers at any of these institutes, to 
confer with them upon the best means for advancing the interests of 
education and improving common schools. 

Daniw N. Camp, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 








For the Common School Journal. 
POOR SPELLING. 


By Samver J. Wuiron. 


Sre..inc is almost universally conceded to be a subject of great 
importance, yet, willing as we are to acknowledge its merits, we are 
often prone to neglect it for studies which are fancied to be of a 
‘ “higher” order. It seems to be a prevalent feeling among many 
teachers, that to attend to the minor details of spelling, is rather 
beneath their dignity. They are willing, perhaps, to teach it to their 
pupils, (or rather pretend to teach it;) but as for themselves, they 
prefer “some higher field of learning.” Botany, Chemistry, and 
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Geology, they think, are high sounding names compared with poor 
plain “spelling ;” and so these with “the languages,” (all but our 
own,) are eagerly pursued, and scarce a thought is bestowed on the 
orthography of English words. Now these studies are all very good 
in their places, but should never be allowed: to supersede those ele. 
mentary branches which naturally belong to the Common Schools 
and without a good knowledge of which, no person can truly be said 
to be well educated. 

It may flatter our pride, perhaps, to be able to classify plants and 
minerals, to read Latin, and talk French; and yet if we.can do all 
this, and cannot spell our own language correctly, we ought surely to 
blush for our ignorance. Learning the higher branches, so called, 
without learning to spell, reminds one of a “ house built on the sand.” 
Surely, as firm a foundation is necessary in education, as in construct- 
ing a house. Why should it not be considered as high an honor to 
be a good speller, as to be a good botanist, a good chemist, or a good 
linguist ? 

The number of persons who fail in spelling, considering the time 
that has always been devoted to that branch in our schools, is very 
great. Only a very small proportion of the mass of the people,— 
to their shame be it said,—are what can be termed good spellers: 
This fact is abundantly proved by their letters and other writings, 
which are often strangely distorted by astonishing, and before un- 
heard-of combinations of the English alphabet. Much ingenuity is 
often evinced in mutilating the simplest words. An abundance 
of such instances;—many of them ridiculous,—might be cited. 
Some letters of this character are well worth preserving for re-peru- 
sal when in a melancholy mood. 

A few instances, taken at random, may not here come amiss.—A 
merchant, in making out a receipted bill, enumerates “ six bushels of 
hotes ”—meaning oats. A lady, writing to a friend, speaks of her 
“parller flore,” and her “farther,” and closes with “ except this,” &e. 
and truly some of itneeded excepting. Another letter-writer talks 
of “sutch ” and “ mutch,” while he uses little i’s with prodigal pro- 
fusion. 

But cases of poor spelling are by no means confined to private life, 
We see it often exemplified in public notices. A Constable, not long 
since, warned an elector’s meeting for the purpose of casting votes 
for “ Govinor and Lieutenant Govinor.” Even that honored person- 
age, the “Deestrick Committy,” as he styled himself,—of 
District, warned “all the inhabitance ” to assemble at school-meeting, 
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and further interspersed his notice with sundry glaring attacks on 
Webster, “ too numerous to mention.” Another committee “hearby 
notyfied” all the “ scollers ” in a certain district, when the winter school 
would commence. And so we might go on, enumerating a score of 
cases of similar import; but almost every teacher, doubtless, has seen 
a sufficient number of ‘practical illustrations’ of this character, to 
serve as a warning. 

This extended prevalence of bad spelling is owing, in a great de- 
gree, to a wrong method of teaching. It has heretofore been ably 
shown in the columns of the Journal that writing is the most proper 
method of teaching spelling. These branches are so intimately con- 
nected that they may, in some respects, be called one. In almost all 
the practical affairs of life, they go hand in hand. We can spell 
without writing, but we cannot write without spelling. Many per- 
sons who are tolerable good spellers after the old-fashioned method , 
make but a poor appearance on paper. They can spell the words 
orally, perhaps ; but somehow they often fail to write down the cor- 
rect letters in their proper places. This would not be the case if the 
eye, as well as the ear, was trained to detect errors. In fact, almost 
every thing tends to prove that spelling lessons should be written, — 
at least by those pupils who are sufficiently advanced. It may be 
well to spell orally sometimes, but the written method should predom- 
inate. 

In very many of our schools, at the present day, spelling is sadly 
neglected among the older pupils. It seems to be considered as a 
sort of matter-of-course thing, to be got rid of as easily as possible, 
Who has not seen the “second class”—that useful appendage of 
every school—called out to spell. The “manners” being hastily 
performed, words fly backward and forward with amazing rapidity, 
the first syllable of one often infringing on the last of another, and 
sometimes entirely annihilating it. If the lesson chances to be in 
an easy table, like “ladder,” the last syllable is often clipped of its 
full complement of letters, and “ d-r-ders” mingles freely in the con. 
fusion of sounds ; but the teacher, scarcely noticing it, is only bent on 
hurrying through with the excrcise. The spelling of the first class 
is often entirely omitted, or performed in an equally unprofitable 
manner. The older pupils in such schools often feel, like some teach- 
ers, that spelling is a something very useful in its place, but entirely 
inapplicable to them. 

On teachers, in a great degree, rests the duty of dissipating these 
false ideas of spelling. Let the work be commenced at home. Let 
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us first instill into our own minds correct ideas of the importance of 
this branch ; and then exert our influence in its behalf. Let us strive 
to teach it to our pupils, as ¢¢ should be taught, so that it may become an 
interesting as well as profitable study. Let us make our practice 
conform to our theory. We should remember that common-place 
sentences and straggling ideas, as well as brilliant thoughts and 
weighty truths, lose much of their force unless clothed in well-spelt 
language. Let us, then, whatever else may be our attainments, 
LEARN TO SPELL. 
WestrorpD, Conn., July 30th, 1858. 





For the Common School Journal. 
DRAWING A USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THERE is in this country a very general and serious misapprehen- 
sion of the use and objects of drawing. ‘The manner in which draw- 
ing is commonly taught, and the drawing books in general use, tend 
to foster and confirm this error. Judging from the results generally 
seen, it can not be surprising that a large class believe drawing to be 
but a pleasant diversion. And this does not arise from any peculiar 
obtuseness on their part, or from ignorance upon other subjects. Such 
persons regard the study of drawing in school, as many good farmers 
regard flowers in the garden; very pleasant and desirable things in 
themselves, but not to be thought of unless there is abundant room 
and time for potatoes and pumpkins. In one sense drawing is truly 
the flower and ornament of the school room, even as music is its soft- 
est breath and fragrance ; but as the fruit trees produce blooms as 
well as fruit,—indeed, it is useless to expect the fruit unless the bloom 
precedes it,—so there is another meaning to drawing, apart from its 
beauty. As it is vain to expect advancement in purely scientific pur- 
suits, unless the mind in childhood and youth is trained with reference 
to such advancement, or prepared to enter successfully upon it, so it 
is vain to expect scientific mechanics and artists, unless the mind be 
at an early period prepared with reference to these pursuits. It is 
wonderful that the practical American talent has not sooner grasped 
this idea. 

To yourselves, Teachers, especially belongs the work of informing 
the public mind upon this (to them) rather obscure subject ; and you 
have no cause for despondency, for its claims are so apparent that the 
dullest can not fail to perceive them if properly presented. But as a 
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first step toward informing the public, teachers must inform them- 
selves—and here the great difficulty lies. Some teachers there are, 
unworthy members of our profession, who resort to teaching only as 
an easier means of obtaining a livelihood than the performance of 
manual labor; such teachers are not expected to pursue any study 
ihat is not absolutely required, and can not be relied upon to introduce 
any new branch of instruction, however useful, which is supposed to 
add to their labors. I believe it to be true of drawing more especially 
than of any other study, that its attractiveness, and consequent use- 
fulness and success, depend upon the intelligent efforts of the teach- 
ers. The reason is obvious: most of our text-books are definite and 
distinct ; if a child errs, he is corrected—by the book ; but if in draw- 
ing the child errs, he must be corrected by his teacher ;—a drawing- 
book may guide, instruct, but it can not correct him. You will per- 
ceive from this fact, that drawing cultivates the mind of both teacher 
and pupil in a manner which no other study can do. There is noth- 
ing to fall back upon but yourself; your own taste and comparison 
must decide. It is for this reason, that however vast the experience 
of the teacher may have been in the instruction of the primary ele- 
ments of drawing, these exercises must continue a source of interest 
and improvement to himself; while the elements of other studies are 
likely to become tedious and monotonous. 

I have endeavored to consider the wants of teachers; I know their 
duties are often onerous and always wearisome; but I believe that 
they will reap a full reward for their labors in the introduction of 
drawing into school, in the increased life, diversity and cheerfulness 
it will bring. I have endeavored, Teachers, to furnish you with a 
concise system, not burdened with many tedious words, with a plan 
so simple and practical, that you can not fail to apply it successfully. 
You will often be asked by those who have no notion of the use of 
drawing but “ picture making,” “ Do you wish to educate a nation of 
artists?” We do not; but we confidently expect that some of the 
many who receive instruction in drawing, being endowed by nature 
with God’s great gift of genius, will follow the highest department of 
art as a profession; but we with equal confidence expect to implant 
in the minds of all a love of the beautiful, and the ability to create it 
on the farm, and in the workshop; to give to all the power of trans- 
ferring the form of any object in art or nature to paper; and also to 
give visible representation to the beautiful conceptions of their own 
brain. We certainly shall prepare the student for future success in 

architecture, machinery, engineering, &c., &c. Why have we no 
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Polytechnic school in Connecticut, anfl in many other states? Sim- 
ply because we have not the material of which to form them. Yale 
College is ready to provide such a school whenever sufficient patron- 
age can be received to warrant it. Many young men would be glad 
to choose one of the professions just named, for which there is at pres- 
ent a great demand in this country. Had the hand and eye been 
trained in childhood, they would now have been able to apply the 
practical knowledge in the formation of designs. 

But without this training, however fertile the imagination or vast 
the scientific knowledge, it is impossible to give accurate visible ex- 
pression to the creations of the brain. 

But it does not follow that the child should become a professional 
man for the reason that he has been instructed in drawing; any man 
of taste should possess a knowledge of drawing, and to success in the 
mechanics, it is quite indispensable. We might with as good reason 
argue that a man should not study geography, because he is not ex- 
pected to travel the wide world over; neither grammar, because it is 
not presumed he will become proficient in belles-lettres—as that he 
shall not learn to draw, because it is not believed he will excel in art. 
Every child should be educated with the presumption that he may 
reach the highest eminence it is possible for man to attain. If he 
fails to reach the highest attainable stand-point, he will rise much 
higher, and be much more useful and happy in all his relations, than 
he would have become without this knowledge. Do not mistake my 
meaning. I do not mean that you should ever keep the child’s eye 
turned toward the pinnacle of fame, and, as with a goad, spur him 
upward. No; constantly ask yourself what course of treatment and 
study will best fit the child for the common duties and a common sta- 
tion in life; what will make him more kind, patient and faithful ; 
what will render him most intelligent and skillful in the ordinary 
occupations of life. Follow these suggestions, and you are most 
effectually educating him for the highest station in life, should he pos- 
sess talent and energy to attain it. I have spoken only of intellectual 
nstruction; but do not suspect me of undervaluing the high moral 
influences that should encircle the school room with an atmosphere 
of love and beauty. 

You hardly know how much the moral tone of the child may be 
improved by simply drawing a beautiful tree; he views the swaying 
branches, studies the light and shade, till his whole soul is filled with 
joy and beauty, and he exclaims, “How good, how kind is God, to 
create such beauty for our happiness.” By cultivating in the child 
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the sense of beauty, you are a co-worker with God, interpreting to 
the child the vast book He has spread out before the children of men. 
Deem not this a mean or distasteful task, but the highest, noblest 
work of man on earth. Batt. 





For the Journal. 
MY SCHOOL. 


HERE we are—teacher and pupils! Here in this new, airy, cheer- 
ful room, whose walls are during the summer months to re-echo the 
voices of the children of the primary department of this school. 

Here they are! Twenty, thirty—yes, forty-nine in number. Forty- 
nine pair of sparkling eyes, ready ears, busy feet and hands. Forty- 
nine little beaming faces, expressive and variously beautiful. Forty- 
nine innocent, affectionate, happy, fun-loving, mischief-making little 
rogues ! 

What shall J ever do with them? How rule without severity the 
eager, restless band ? 

How ascertain the peculiar kind of treatment best adapted to the 
wants of each ? 

How learn in the first place their several names? So many 
Marys, Williams, Annies and Johns—so many whose name ought to 
be Mary or William, but who unfortunately are called Peggy, Peter 
Bridget or Pat—are here assembled, that for the first day I must 
become a learner in good earnest. 

I commence systematically—register the names of the first row, 
commit them to memory ; then take another row, and so on. 

I have soon mastered my lesson, yet somehow, when I speak re- 
provingly to roguish little Peter, a pair of great honest black eyes in 
the further corner of the room are turned wonderingly to mine, and 
the real Peter innocently answers, “ What, marm ? ” 

Susie jumps up in the wrong place, and Katie, instead of being the 
little, sunny-haired cherub on the front row, proves a sun-burnt daugh- 
ter of Erin. Somehow the names will get mixed. 

The first and second days pass—I hardly know how. Every mo- 
ment is occupied—every power of the mind taxed in arranging, 
classifying, systematizing and reducing to practice my plan of opera- 
tions. The children are wide awake. I find I have a “real live” 
school. 
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No need of rousing their active little minds or waking up dormant 
sensibilities. 

I tell them a short story, and they listen with ears and eyes. I 
make a few marks on the blackboard, and quickly they are busily at 
work trying to reproduce them on their slates, while I gain time to 
think of what comes next. 

I devise plan after plan of preventing mischief, hoping to be spared 
the necessity of birchen cures. 

As the weeks glide by, I find myself strangely and increasingly 
interested in my charze. 

Mine is the task, not “to unlearn them what they have learned 
amiss,”—not to uproot settled habits or contend against prejudice— 
but to mould their fres) plastic minds and hearts into such form that 
they can never entirely lose the impress of my hand. 

On their part, they are exerting on me an influence wholly irre- 
sistible. 

It is with a strange feeling of delight that I listen to the mingled 
sounds of their merry voices, as, having obtained permission, they 
bound away to a place we call the back parlor of our school grounds. 
It is a spot of adjoining land that seems to have been made on pur- 
pose for their sports, rather than the sheep-pasture for which it is 
used. Large flat rocks—shrub oaks and various other shrubs— 
wild flowers—tall trees with their cooling shade—a smooth grass- 
plat—in full view of a beautiful pond on one side, and half the village 
on the other—these, with various unmentioned charms, render this 
place of daily resort, an almost perfect paradise to their young imag- 
inations. I love occasionally to mingle with them here; to gather 
wild flowers ; to stand on the high bank of the pond, with some half 
dozen eager little beings clinging to my dress, to whom I point out 
the islands with which the pond is dotted, and the bays, gulfs, capes 
and peninsulas with which the shore is indented. 

They need no long, dry, book definition to fix these things jn their 
memories. 

When the faithful monitor at the bell-rope gives warning, I love to 
watch their nimble feet as eagerly they strive for the honor of being 
Jirst at the school-house. 

They rarely come without their offering of flowers for the teacher’s 
desk, and a single blossom or twig of fresh green leaves to carry to 
their seats. 

Their little slates are covered with sketches of leaves and flowers. 
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It is truly surprising to behold the ease with which the eye and hand 
of early childhood may be trained. 

The leaves and flowers soon wither. Unless I keep strict watch, 
they are neglected, and our school-room becomes a litter-ary place in 
a literal sense. By a little care, however, this is prevented. At the 
first stroke of the next recess bell, each gathers up his little store, 
and the faded leaves, having performed their mission, are carried out, 
to be consigned to forgetfulness. 

Oh! ’tis indeed delightful to watch the budding of these fadeless 
human flowers, and to prevent rank and noisome weeds from taking 
root in our little heart-garden. 

No school can compare with the primary in this respect. 

True, there are thorns among the roses that I daily gather, and 
clouds often obscure my sunlight. 

The quick impulses of childhood are not always of the right kind, 
nor are all, even of my cherished band, what can truly be called 
lovable children. 

Harsh, discordant sounds sometimes disturb the harmony of the 
play-ground sports, and sour looks often disfigure the little faces that 
gather in the school-room. 

Some little brains are exceedingly stupid, and it is often a weary 
task to patiently control those who too plainly illustrate the need of 
home training. As in every situation in life, weariness and trials 
often make sad the brow ; yet not for the wealth of California would I 
part with the rich treasures of love and happiness gathered during 
these few months of labor. 

Others may seek for what they call higher stations. I ask no 
higher privilege, no purer joy, than to be permitted to exert the influ- 
ence that may be exerted by the successful teacher of the primary 
school. G. G. 





For the Common School Journal. 
COURTESY TO OUR PUPILS. 


Nortnine tends to smooth the rough points in life so much as 
courtesy to each other. At home, in the marts of business, the board- 
ing-house, on the highways of travel, wherever men meet, how the 
little acts of courtesy, trifling in themselves, sweeten their intercourse 
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warm into a friendly glow the kindliness of the heart, and make them 
more as God willed they should be, one great united family. 

We all know how much more agreeable they are who are never 
forgetful of the comfort of those around them, prefering others to 
themsclves,—who receive a favor done them with a grateful smile, or 
word of acknowledginent, in place of a that-is-what-you-ought-to-do 
manner. Nor is it alone in our meetings with our fellow-men, where 
these things should be observed. There is one place where they are 
often totally overlooked ; where the pleasant “ Thank you,” the grate- 
ful smile, the reference to a kindness, is seldom given. That place is 
the school-room. Accustomed to requiring and receiving exact obe- 
dience, swaying the sceptre of absolute monarchy over a@ miniature 
realm, we are too apt to forget the man in the ruler. 

No favor, however trifling, that we receive from our pupils, should 
remain unacknowledged. The loan of some article, which is any- 
where but close at hand when wanted; an errand which some willing 
little fellow has run to do for us; many similar things are often 
passed by, without a word, or look even, of thankfulness in return. 

Children are imitative beings. If you do not believe it, peep 
through the key-hole info the play-room of some little miss, and unob- 
served by her. See how she goes through all the routine of house- 
keeping, just as she has seen her mother do. My word for it you can 
learn very much the way in which the mother performs her household 
duties, by observing the child. Watch a company of children on the 
play-ground, and see how their elders are represented. They do as 
father does, as mother does, aye, and as teacher does too. If we are 
kind, and courteous, and polite in our intercourse with them, they 
will be so, not only to us, but to others, and habits of courtesy will be 
acquired which will go with them through life. Our every-day man- 
ner teaches more than scores of lectures would. 

The writer well remembers a gentleman, who taught successfully 
for a long term of years, until death called him to another, world, 
whose scholars were always noticed for their gentlemanly and lady- 
like deportment. Some one asked Mr. S——, “ How oiven he gave 
his scholars lectures upon politeness.” “ Lectures upon politeness,” 
replied the gentleman, “ never.” But how comes it that your pupils 
are always proverbial for their polite manners? One would think 
they had been taught by a Chesterfield; I supposed you spent a large 
share of your time in training them upon the subject.” “ The secret,” 
replied Mr. S , “is this; I always treat them with the same 
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politeness I would the President, if I was with him ; I never gave them 
any lesson but my example upon the subject.” 

Lessons occasionally, not in dry, prosaic style, but in some enter- 
taining manner, upon politeness, may be of use; but let the pupils 
see it exemplified in your every-day intercourse, and your lectures will 
not long be necessary. Observe in the school-room the same courtesy 
you would in the drawing-room, and you will soon see your pupils 
practicing the same, not only to you, but with their schoolmates, and 
all with whom they associate. 


H. M. A. Leg. 
Vernon Deport. 





For the Common School Journal. 
TO TEACHERS AND FOR TEACHERS. 


WHILE attending a Teachers’ Institute a year or two since, I was 
induced to subscribe for the Common School Journal. Previous to 
doing so I thought, as many Connecticut teachers now think, that it 
was simply “throwing away my money.” Since that time I have 
been a constant and attentive reader of its columns, and although 
many ideas have been gathered therefrom which are truly practical, 
I have often wondered why some of its numerous correspondents do 
not give their readers a brief account, at least, of the manner in which 
they conduct their schools during the day. Tell us how you open 
and close your schools ; how you prevent communication ; how you 
excite your pupils to study, and how you manage to please and em- 
ploy the youngest. Give us your order of exercises and rules for 
conducting recitations; in short, let us know your whole manner of 
proceeding. If such questions as these, and numerous others equally 
interesting, were discussed in the Journal’s columns, much valuable 
information would be imparted ; besides, the discussion of such topics 
would soon convince many teachers that the Journal was intended for 
their specidl benefit, consequently such an increase of subscription 
would soon take place, that we should hear no more about attending 
the “obsequies of the Journal,” as we have heard from year to year 
at Teachers’ Institutes, and State Associations. 

Now that teachers have been asked to give their methods of pro- 
ceeding in school, I will state mine as briefly as possible, hoping that 
some one will criticise it in every point if disagreed with, or wrong. 
My school-room is opened at precisely ten minutes previous to nine 
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and half past one. By so doing, all the noise which usually prevails 
before commencing is avoided. As soon as the pupils enter the room 

they take their accustomed seats, and are not allowed to leave them, 
but are allowed the privilege of communication. During these few 
moments, the pupils have plenty of time to ask about their lessons, 
and obtain all the necessary information. As soon as the time to com- 
mence arrives, all communication ceases, and the roll is called by 
numbers, which is preferable to calling by name. Then follow the 
devotional exercises, which are always accompanied by singing. 
The older pupils recite in mathematics, after which the younger ones 
read. At the expiration of the first hour a whispering recess of two 
or three minutes occurs, which gives the older an opportunity to ob- 
tain assistance, and serves to rest the younger. The recess takes 
place at the close of the second hour, after which the small scholars 
spell and are then either dismissed or occupy the time in drawing on 
the board. As a general rule, mathematics should be recited in the 
morning; consequently geography and history in the afternoon. 
Map drawing should always accompany geography—in fact, I do not 
consider a lesson well learned, until the pupils are able, from memory, 
to draw a miniature sketch of the country or state about which they 
are studying. May we not hope to hear from some of our old and 


experienced teachers on conducting schools ? 
HNN HHH 





STORY FOR YOUTH. 


THE STRUGGLE AND THE VICTORY. 


“ Jounny,” said a farmer to his little boy, “ it is time for you to go 
tothe pasture and drive home the cattle.” 

Johnny was playing ball, and the pasture was a long way off ; but 
he was accustomed to obey, so off he started without a word, as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 

Being in a great hurry to get back to play, he only half let down 
the bars, and then hurried the cattle through, and one fine cow, in 
trying to crowd over, stumbled and fell with her leg broken. 

Johnny stood by the suffering creature and thought to himself, 
“ Now what shall Ido ? That was the finest cow father had, and it 
will have to be killed, and it will be a great loss to father. What 
shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter, the same tempter who puts 
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wicked thoughts into all our hearts, “ tell him you found the bars half 
down, and the creature lying here.” “No, I can’t say that,” said 
Johnny, “for that would be a lie.” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter again, “that while you were 
driving the cows, that big boy of farmer Brown’s threw a stone and 
hurried that cow so that she fell.” “ No, no,” said Johnny; “I never 
told a lie, and I won’t begin now. [I'll tell father the truth. It was 
all my fault. I was in a hurry, and I frightened the poor creature, 
and she fell and broke her leg.” 

So having taken this right and brave resolve, Johnny ran home 
as if he was afraid the tempter would catch him, and he went straight 
to his father and told him the whole truth. And what did his father 
do? He laid his hand on Johnny’s head and said, “ My son, my dear 
son, I would rather lose every cow I own, than that my boy should 
tell me an untruth.” 

And Johnny, though very sorry for the mischief he had done, was 
much happier than if he had told a lie to screen himself, even if he 
had never been found out.—American Messenger. 





Be Cuererrut.—There are not a few who, even in this life, seem 
to be preparing themselves for that smileless eternity to which they 
look forward, by banishing all gayety from their hearts and all joy- 
ousness from their countenances. I meet one such in the street not 
unfrequently—a person of intelligence and education, but who gives 
me, and all that passes, such a rayless and chilling look of recogni- 
tion, something as if he were one of Heavefi’s assessors, come down 
to “doom” every acquaintance he met, that I have sometimes begun 
to sneeze on the spot, and gone home with a violent cold, dating from 
that instant. I don’t doubt he would cut his kitten’s tail off, if he 
caught her playing with it. Please tell me, who taught her to play 
with it?—Holmes. 
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Resident Ehitor’s Department. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


As we go to press a very large and interesting meeting of this as- 
sociation of teachers, and friends of education, is in session at}Norwich. 
Teachers are present from all parts of the country, and many subjects 
of interest will be fully and ably discussed. We regret that special 
engagements prevent our attendance, but we hope to receive for our 
next a report of all that may tend to interest our readers. The In- 
stitute is the oldest organization of the kind in the country, and this 
its twenty-eighth annual meeting, one of the largest and most impor- 
tant. The Hon. John D. Philbrick is President of the association, 
amd nothing has been left undone which could add to the interest or 
profit of the occasion. Such gatherings are productive of great good 
by collecting and diffusing correct views on the subject of education. 
All teachers should feel a special interest in all meetings that tend to 
the advancement of the interests of their profession. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Sermour.—We recently met many of the pupils of the schools of 
this place, with their teachers and friends, and were well pleased with 
their orderly deportment and attentive manner. With intelligent 
and interested school visitors and active and bright youth, the 
schools of Seymour must be good, provided the teachers and parents 
co-operate earnestly and cheerfully. It should be remembered that 
parental interest and co-operation are absolutely essential to the full 
success of any school. 

Bristot.—During the last two terms the graded school in this 
town has been under the charge of Mr. E. G. Upson, formerly of 
Meriden. It was our pleasure to be present at an exhibition on the 
afternoon of August 10th, and we were highly pleased with the de- 
portment and exercises of the pupils. We think the many parents 
present must have felt that they had reason to be satisfied with their 
excellent teachers. During the afternoon a large number of pieces 
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were spoken and all the speakers acquitted themselves well. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Upson is to remain another term. 

Norwicu Free Acapemy.—We regret that we were not able to 
be present at the Second Annual Examination and Exhibition of this 
noble institution. We learn that the exercises were unusually good, 
and gave a very high degree of satisfaction to the friends of the 
school. Mr. Smith has shown himself in all respects worthy of the 
high position he occupies as the principal of the Free Academy. 

Normat ScHoo.i.—The autumn term of this Institution commen- 
ced on Wednesday, Aug. 11th. There are about one hundred and 
twenty pupils in attendance. The Anniversary occurs on the 6th of 
October. 

TeacHer’s InstituTes.—The first of the Autumn Institutes will 
be held at Fair Haven, in New Haven County, commencing Monday 
evening, Sept. 6th. 

The others will be held during the months of October and Novem 
ber, as follows. , 

That for Fairfield County will be at Greenwich, Oct. 11th. For 
New London County, at Stonington, October 11th. For Hart- 
ford County, (probably,) at East Hartford, Oct. 18th. Windham 
County at Plainfield, Oct. 25th. Litchfield County at Salisbury, 
Nov. Ist or 8th. Each Institute will continue through four days. 
Circulars will be duly issned. 


CotcHesTER.—A letter from Mr. Goodrich informs us that a new 
school-house has been erected in the third district of Colchester, and 
that it was appropriately dedicated on the 20th of May. A large 
number of the citizens met on the occasion, which was made one of 
unusual interest, and will, we trust, mark a new era in the educational 
interest of the district. The Rev. Mr. Curtiss, Dr. Storrs and 
others made very interesting and pertinent remarks, and an excellent 
spirit seemed to prevail among the parents and others present. We 
hope other districts will imitate the example thus given them. 

We should have made mention of the above earlier, but Mr. G’s 
letter was accidentally mislaid. 


VoLuntown.—We learn that a new school-house was dedicated 
in this town on the 15th ult., and that the Rev. Mr. Burleigh of 
Plainfield Academy gave an interesting Dedicatory Address. Friend 
Burleigh is ever ready to help onward the good cause of Education, 
and Windham County is largely indebted to him for his judicious and 
earnest efforts for the improvement of schools. 
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New Haven,—We are glad to learn that a new and commodious 
school-house is soon to be erected in this city. The good of the 
rising generation, and the community imperatively call for this. 

East Hartrorp.—The friends of education in this place are 
about to erect a new school. This is an important step in the right 
direction. We should rejoice if a consolidation of districts could be 
effected, and a good graded school established. 

Wixnpaam Covunty.—Our friends in this county held a very 
interesting meeting of their County Association at Dayville, on the 
9th and 10th of July. If Associations of like spirit and efficiency 
could be established in each of our counties, how much good would 
result. And why can they not? 

New Lonpon Hiésn Scnoors.—The schools of New London 
have rapidly improved the last six years. There are now several 
graded schools, in which children of different ages and attainments 
find places suitable for them, with such arrangements as different 
classes and capacities require. But the crowning excellence of the 
public schools of this city is the Young Ladies’ High School and the 
Bartlett High School. Both of these schools are wisely conducted 
under the instruction and direction of able teachers, and are opened 
free to all whose attainments qualify them to enter. 

The examinations of these schools occurred on the 30th July and 
the 2d and 3d of August. They evinced thorough study, good schol- 
arship, and were satisfactory to the parents and friends who were 
present. The anniversary exercises of the graduating class of the 
Bartlett High School took place on the evening of Tuesday, August 
3d. Though it was a stormy evening, a large audience were present 
at the exercises in Lawrence Hall. The declamations were good, the 
orations, most of which where original, would have done credit to an 
institution of much higher pretension. 

At the close, the graduating class presented to Mr. Jennings, the 
principal of the school, a beautiful set of Irving’s Life of Washington, 
which was accepted with appropriate acknowledgment and a fare- 
well address to the class. The committee of the school, Messrs. 
Willey, Belcher and Havens, were present upon the platform ; the 
latter, in behalf of the committee, made a short address and closed 
with excellent counsel to the young men who were to leave the 
school. The Superintendent of Common Schools was present and 
made a few remarks, when the lateness of the hour made it necessary 
to close the exercises, which had apparently been of interest to all 
present. C.* 
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SpecitaL.—At the late annual meeting of our State Association, 
Emory F. Strone, Esq., of Bridgeport, was unanimously elected 
President of the Association. He was elected as a single man,—per- 
haps with the impression that from this fact, more of his attention 
might be given to the interests of the Association. But friend Strong 
has, on his own responsibility, taken a partner “into the concern.” 
He did on Wednesday evening, July 28th, in the presence of a mul- 
titude of witnesses, enter into “bonds” with Miss Exiza L. 
CuvurRCHILL, of New Britain,—by, and with the consent of her fath- 
er, Wm. A. CuurcHILL, Esq. We feel it our duty to inform mem- 
bers of the Association of this act of their President, and we must 
add that we, dwellers in New Britain, feel that Mr. Strong has caused 
us to suffer a very great loss, but hoping that our loss may be his 
gain, we will bear it with as good grace as we can. We welcome 
Mrs. Strong to all the rights and privileges of the Association, to 
which she is thus officially connected,—and we will pardon our Pres- 
ident for this time, with the express understanding that such acts are 
not to be repeated without the unanimous consent of the Association. 

L. L. Camp, Esq., has been elected principal of the Union School 
at Norwalk. We congratulate the citizens of Norwalk in having se- 
cured the services of one who, as a gentleman and teacher, is every 
way worthy of their confidence and support. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Camp was obliged to resign his situation in New 
London, on account of ill health. They will be glad to know that he 
has entirely recovered. As an evidence of the estimation in which 
he was held in New London, we learn that he was invited to take 
charge of the High School for Young Ladies in that city. 





ENIGMA FOR JOURNAL. rc 


I am composed of 28 letters. 
My 16 17 24 27 16 14 11 is one of the United States. 

My 19 6 22 27 24 23 22 is a city in Michigan. 

My 21 24 10 21 24 7 18 is the capital of one of the United States. 
My 21 11 20 13 24 is a city in Illinois. 

My 15 26 28 22 24 10 is a city in Ohio. 

My 24 1619 17 104 397 16is a city in New York. 

My 12 24 8 5 24 10 is a city in the Eastern States. 
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My 22 27 2 10 5 24 25 is a city in the Middle States. 
My 1 11 22 17 7 12 9 27 28 is a city in Connecticut. 


My whole is the book most needed in every Teacher’s Library. 
eee, Mi, eee, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Boston, publish several excellent books 
for school libraries. Among these is a set of very interesting and instructive 
volumes prepared by Mrs. Tuthill, known as ‘‘ Mrs, Tuthill’s Juveniles.” 
There are fourteen volumes, bearing the following titles :— 
nw “Pilbea Lady. Illbea Gentleman. A Strike for Freedom. The Child- 
hood of Mary Leeson. Ellen Stanley and other Stories. The Boarding School 
Girl. The Boy of Spirit. When are we Happiest. Hurrah for New England. 
Onward, Right Onward. Anything for Sport. Keeper's Travels in Search of 
his Master. Happy Days. The People of Bleaburn.” 

The volumes are neatly arranged in a box, and atforded for about $5. They 
are good books. 


“«Stupy ror Youne Men;” ‘“ Wett Beaun 1s HALF DONE,” are also very 
good books for youth. They are neatly “got up,” by Messrs. Crosby & Nich- 
ols, and are worthy of adoption in school libraries. 


Untversity ALGEBRA: embracing a logical development of the science, with 
numerous graded examples. By Charles Davies, LL.D. 12mo. 320 pp. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. It is enough to say of this work, that it is one of 
the best productions of the well-known author, and published in a style credit- 
able to one of the first publishing houses of the union. 

We confidently commend this volume to the teachers of our higher institu- 
tions as being well adapted to their wants. 


Tue Farm: A Manvat or Aaricutturr. This is another of those very 
useful hand-books, published by Messrs. Fowler & Wells, New York, It con- 
tains 156 pages, and will be sent, postage paid, for 30 cents. It is just the 
manual for every man who cultivates a rood of ground, to have by him. 
Reader, send $1 to Messrs. Fowler & Wells, 308 Broadway, New York, and in 
return receive four of these hand-books, entitled ‘* The House ;” ** The Gar- 
den ;” ‘* The Farm ;” ‘* Domestic Animals; ” and, our word for it, you will 
feel that you have received a rich return for your money. 


Tuirp Annvat Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the consolidated 
City of Brooklyn, for year ending January, 1858, 91 pp. 

We feel greatly indebted to Superintendent Bulkley, for this most valuable 
report. We have read it with unusual satisfaction, and find it full of sensible 
remarks and suggestions, We shall give some extracts in our next. 









